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About-Face in Turkey 


by Eleanor Bisbee 


Turkey's economy and democracy, which had posed to bring in enough foreign ex 

been deteriorating since 1953, met disaster in arry toreign loans tor import it import 
1955 but have taken a turn tor the better in ind loans for one new project ter another 
1956. President Celal Bayar, an able banker, tar outraced agricultural export inge grow 
and Premier Adnan Me nde res, a busine ssman ers profited unre isonably from tax exe mption 
and large landowner whom the Turks call “‘a some businesses benefited disproportionatel) 


ai 


very smart man,” have led Turkey since the from imports on government credit; and the 
Democratic party's election victory in 1950 general public suffered from inflation 

The premier’s vigorous promotion of need The government’s argument that Turkey 
ed industrial and agricultural projects by the ould stand the strain because its natural re 
efforts of private enterprise, of the govern ources justify the projects and the loans ne 
ment, and of the two acting in partnership essary to develop them is basically sound, But 
inspired early confidence. Faster importation the Turks could not stand inflation and 
ot cars, radios and electrical ippliances lent shortage $ in an economy dislocated by unan 


an encouraging air of prosperity. The new ticipated factors, Protests only caused the gov 


1 . P 1 
government, however, Mage too may Corni crhiment to ham rip the Oppo ion party, 


mitments, and its estimates of world markets, muzzle the press, clamp new controls on the 
available personnel, timing, and public psy judiciary and universities, and play up to the 
chology proved inadequate. religious prejudices of the illiterates in order 

By 1953 setbacks, bottlenecks and variou to insure its own victory in the 1954 election 
emergencies arose, with the country’s credit Alarming signs of reversion to decadent 
already too strained to meet them. The Unit Ottoman despotism, instead of advances to 


ed States cut a $300 million loan reque sted by vard democracy Appr ared, « pecially when 


Turkey to $30 million. Ever heavier taxation Mr. Menderes seemed to act on the assump 
fell on the business community while income tion that no matter how great the economi 
tax exempt agricultural producer the only risks, the Western powers would 


significant producers for export — were sup Turkey on its feet as a buffer to Russia. How 
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ever much truth there is in this, 
Turks 


gambles, which have historically paid 


many want no more such 
off only for a ruling class. 

The Cyprus crisis in 1955 thus hit 
the Turks when their nerves were al 
ready on edge. The vulnerability of 
Cyprus to Communist control if it 
were ruled by Greeks makes them 
fear that Turkey might be squeezed 
by Russian pincers from the Cauca 
sus or Bulgaria to Cyprus and the 
Arab lands. Fanatics, possibly infil 
trated by. Communists, vented the 
popular resentment alike against the 
Greco-Cyprus threat and the domes 
tic economic strain in the uncon 
trolled destructive riots of September 
6, 1955 in Istanbul and Izmir. Then 
the Turkish press broke its bonds 
and voiced the general indignation 
at this new tragic drain on Turkey's 
and 


political and economic credit 


self respect, 

The government was really shak 
en at the Democratic party national 
congress in October when ten of its 
ablest National Assembly deputies 
resigned from the party to join nine 
others expelled for public criticism 
of the premier, who is also the par 
ty'’s president. Later, in a maneuver 
to have any deputy who resigned or 
was ousted from his party expelled 
from the Assembly, ten more 


bolt d 


eventually by thirty other delegates. 


also 


deputies and were followed 

Ihe tinal shock came on Novem 
ber 29 when criticism by a caucus of 
Democratic ce puties forced the three 
ministers of foreign affairs, finance, 
and Commcnee and economy to re 


sign. Thereupon Premier Menderes 


submitted the resignations of all his 
ministers but managed to keep his 
own office by narrowly winning a 
personal vote of confidence, despite 
its questionable legality. However, 
he had no choice left except to make 


an immediate about-face. 


New Menderes Cabinet 


His reconstructed cabinet won the 
approval of the Assembly and of 
President Bayar for the stabilization 
program of the new finance minister, 
Nedim Okmen, which limited new 
investment and credit to completion 
of existing projects and to balancing 
ol toreign the 


budget. Henceforth the door to con 


payments and of 
structive press and opposition criti- 
cism is to be kept open. A new Free- 
dom party, organized by the former 
Democratic deputies, already has 31 
Assembly seats, one more than the 
Republican party previously in pow- 
er. Whether 


continue in office by “very smart” 


Premier Menderes can 


implementation of this about-face, as 
he promised, or whether he will yet 
attempt a dictatorial coup is an open 
question. The caliber of the Turkish 
press and opposition leaders and the 
current temper of the people augur 
strongly against any continuation of 
authoritarianism. 

Foreign aid is essential, but for 
eign dictation could backfire badly 
now that the Turks themselves are 
reversing a domestic dictatorial trend 
by their own will and methods. If 
the United States give 


more aid now, in line with the pro 


decides to 


posed reforms which have already 


won the approval of the American 


economic mission headed by Clas 


ence B. Randall, it can strengthen 
Turkish-American cooperation in a 
common opposition to aggression 
and desire for peace. 

Russian expansionism is a centu 
ries-old story to the Turks, be it Im 
perial Sultan vs. Imperial Tsar or Re 
publican Turkey vs. Soviet Russia. 
Today Moscow woos Turkey to “im 
prove relations” bilaterally. But the 
Turks are aware of Russia’s pincer 
threat and keep their eyes on No 
vember 9, 1956, when the 20-year, 
10-power Montreux Convention on 


the Straits of the 


Dardanelles and 


the Bosporus expires or, if extend 
ed, is subject to revision. The United 
States is not a signatory to this con 
vention but has declared its readiness 
to replace Japan as a signatory. 

The Turks can contribute to an 
American-Turkish partnership not 
only their fighting stamina but their 
diplomatic skill in fending off the 
Russians. They do not panic under 
Russian pressure. But they do know 
that a country of Turkey’s size on 
Russia’s border can stay independent 
only by strong national leadership, 
sound economy, and collective se 
curity. The Turks’ healthy opposition 
to their own government's political 
and economic excesses improves the 
prospects for their cooperation with 


the United States. 
Eleanor Bisbee, a research associate at the 


Institute and Library, Stanford 
1952, 


Turkey teaching at Robert College and the 


Hoover 


University, since spent six years in 


American College for Girls, and is the 
author of The New Turks: Pioneers of the 
Republic, 1920-1950 (Philadelphia, Univer 


sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1951). 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


U.S. Unfreezes Armament Discussions 


After a ten-year Ireeze | 


States IS now revising it views on other il ty to retal 
international arms control, disarma atomic power. It is based 
ment, and atom inspection, It has premise that atomic wat 
therefore made eventual agreement won by a knockout blow a 
with the Soviets on these basi and no powe! which is not ( 
vital matter it least po rie how win at one blow will try to a 
ever improbable this may be in the 
foreseeable future. Three-Step Program 
Washington's new position, in ef The new American pla 
fect, opens a new chapter 1 its ef three tep md 1 in outer 
forts to get an agreement with the President kisenhower ria 
{ B5.R. It represents a recognition, tion proposa broached oO 
not reached lightly, that the United — cally in July 1955 during th 
States may have to settle ror some summit onterence with tl 
thing less than 1 pertect ystem in sians. First there would lb 
this imperfect world, that the dange1 change of military blueprint 
of sticking to a mechanically sound — the two great powers, Thi 
but politically impossib ormula would include the numbe 
may be greater than a move to settle and deployment of air, sea a 
for a system which 1 vorkable al forces, down to the last ma 
though not completely fox oot there would be aerial rec 
Actually there was nothing wrong over both countries to r 
with our previous policie except curacy of the blueprint 


he United by Moscow and Was 


that they were too good tor this thorough check uy 


world. They were out of ne with vould be round Inspect ol 
the fact Chey were airtight and is proposed by the Russia 
foolproot but ilso impractical ind cepted b P re dent | isenhe 
unrealisti And they became more cated at key pom Wt 
impractical and unrealist with road junctio ports. W 
every passing year vith every issumption that if the I 
A-bomb ind H-bomb the [ S.S.R were take om ould 
exploded or sto k piled By 1955. ten vyuarantee that no sury 
years after they were fir propo ed. ittack would launche 
they had become as outdated a the enough to destroy the othe 
dodo lore it ce 1 retaliate 1} | 
What the Un ted State ow has 1 to atom i ession Ww 
1 policy whicl t does not issura t ition 
iutomatica prevent atta ce 
shainead 0) svete tintnaillieien: dilieed Drawbacks and Advantages 
It is not a di irmament i! ior 1 Lhere ire opviou dra 
it a guarantee against ato ivypre th proposa I not tou 
sion. It is designed to a re retalia is not disarmament as such 
tion, and retaliation of h propor not include Communist ¢ 
tions as to prevent atta t built Britain and the rest of tl 
on mutual re pect tua espect Phere ) larantec 
Foreia f y at . ISA 
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Two Views of 


U.S. Foreign 
Policy 


i4 


(The statements of Senators Ful- 
bright and Smith are excerpted from 
the speeches they delivered on the 
floor of the Senate on February 27 
and 29 respectively, as published in 
the Congressional Record.) 
— that no American Secre- 
tary of State walks an easy path. 
His motives may be pure, his patri- 
otism may be firm, his acts may be 
wise, yet the problems that crowd 
upon him do not lend themselves to 
easy answers. Some of the problems 
lie wholly beyond his control. Some 
have been gathering force long be 
fore most of us here were born, and 
no one among us can dispose of 
a flick of the wrist. We 


may, in fact, have to reconcile our 


them with 


selves to the fact that our grand 
children may be wrestling with some 
of the same problems that plague us 
here today. 

What we want and what we will 
support is the truth, however un 
pleasant. What we want and what 
we will support is a Secretary of 
State who will not treat us as chil 
dren ready to clap in delight at every 
fairy story, however fanciful. 

What we want and what we will 
support is a Secretary of State who 
will come to us, not with packaged 
solutions to every ill that plagues the 
world, but who will come to us, in 
stead, with a statement of facts about 
the nature of those ills. Such a Sec- 
retary of State would win our respect 
for his courage and for the respect he 
himself showed the truth. 

It is my unpleasant duty to say 
that on Friday of last week | Febru 


ary 24] in the Foreign Relations 


Committee, we did not have such a 
Secretary of State. 

What could possibly induce the Sec- 
retary of State to attempt to deceive 
the American people about the dead- 
ly menace which confronts them? 
Why did he offer us on Friday an 
estimate of the world situation which 
was more like a midsummer dream 
than any transaction now going on 
in the world of real things? To raise 
the question is to state the exact 
point at which the Secretary of State 
subverted what it is that makes for 
responsible power. 

For if America were a dictatorship 
like the Soviet Union, Mr. Dulles 
would be at liberty to practice the 
little arts where words need not be 
consistent in their meaning, nor rep- 
resent any realities whatsoever. Like 
Mr. Khrushchev or Mr. Bulganin or 
Mr. Molotov, he could say one thing 
on Friday, do an opposite thing on 
Saturday, and say yet a differerit 
thing on Sunday. He could proceed 
this way because under a dictator 
ship public opinion does not have to 
be consulted. Whatever the people 
think, the means for executing policy 
can be extracted from them—if nec 
essary, at the point of a bayonet. 

This is not the case in the United 
States. The fact is that America is 
not the Soviet Union. Nor are our 
We and allies 
have drawn together for the express 
purpose ol 


allies satellites. our 
preserving systems of 
government where an informed pub- 
lic opinion can be the source of 
public policy, the guide and the con 
trolling force over public policy. 
But, I ask the Senate: Are these 


systems of government well served 


by J. William Fulbright 


Senator Fulbright, Democrat of Arkansas, who was elected 
to Congress in 1942 and has served in the Senate since 
1944, is a member of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Earlier he was an attorney in the United States Depart 
ment of Justice, an instructor of law at George Washing 
ton University, and president of the University of Arkansas. 


when a Secretary of State misleads 
public opinion, confuses it, feeds it 
pap, tells it that if it will suppress 
the proof of its own senses, it will 
see that Soviet triumphs are really 
defeats and Western defeats are real 
ly triumphs? Will such a_ public 
opinion be prepared to make new 
sacrifices when the Secretary of State 
implies that the battle against the 
Soviet bid 


has been won? 


for world domination 

And what of the members of the 
Senate when we return to our peo 
ple? Will our people believe us when 
we ask them to approve of the votes 
we may have to cast for new out 
lays related to our foreign affairs? 
Have not the .people been provided 
by the Secretary of State with a rea 
son for resisting such outlays—for 
resisting them on the ground that 
the Secretary of State, by his testi 
mony, said that Soviet designs had 
been frustrated already? 

It is in the nature of a delusion 
which, if it pierces the human mind, 
does so because of a small truth it 
twists. In this light, this much is true 
enough: The unity of the free world, 
as it was: first forged after the sec 
ond World War, checkmated the So 
viet policy of expansion as it was 
pressed along rigid Stalinist lines 
Moreover, by our program of eco 
nomic aid, technical assistance and 
cultural exchanges we managed to 
brace countless nations against the 


shock of within 


subversion from 
their own borders. 
Yet the success we achieved dur 


ing this period was due in large 


measure to two circumstances: first, 
(Continued on page 118) 
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by H. Alexander Smith 


. ‘ . ly employed by the Stalinist regime 
Senator Smith, Republican of New Jersey, who has served 


in the Senate since 1944, is a member of the Senate For Certainly the 2S 
eign Relations Committee and chairman of the Labor ment between the Senator and the 
and Public Welfare Committee. He is an honorary mem Secretary will ird to the failure 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Foreign Policy Asso of the old, rigid, blustery Stalin meth 


ciation, ods, which caused the tree world to 


unite. Surely that Stalin policy did 
= Senator from Arkansas [Mr. American people, and to charge that not work out as planned Phat 1 
Fulbright] based his attack on he would say one thing publicly and why a v faced with a nev 
the testimony of Secretary Dulles be- an opposite thing privately, is to m« method of | — 
: which we mi ect head on and 
fore the Foreign Relations Commit- completely indefensible. 
. . with yay illo ind courage 
tee on the afternoon of Friday, Feb Let me turn to the exact language 
ruary 24. The appearance of the of the Philadelphia address so that And I call special attention to the 
Secretary was primarily to answer we may attempt to find where the [@!OW!ng sta 1 Philadelphia 
questions with regard to the tense Secretary 1s guilty of misrepresenta by Mr. Dull 
situation in the Middle East, and it tion. “But we mu Vays recognize 
was not intended at that open hear When the Secretary, on Sunday in that the So VOU expert 
ing to go into questions affecting our Philadelphia, state d that these poli ment has wv for i 1 consider 
foreign affairs generally. In fact, dur cies of the Russians are being revised ible popular estige in the le 
Ing the hearing Mr. Dulles stated “because they have been thwarted by developed co 
that he was making a speech in the free world,” is he misrepresent Is this not a statement of the fact 
Philadelphia on the following Sun ing the facts? I think not, and, once Where is the distortion of the trut 
day before the Philadelphia Bulletin’ more, the Senator from Arkansa ind musrepre 
Forum, discussing more fully the apparently thinks not, too. Phi ist | ol ¢ nist 
general world situation. In his Monday speech the Senator Prestige VI Mr. Dull a 
In attempting to make reply to from Arkansas said, and | quot Irankly noted i serious one to 
Senator Fulbright’s criticisms, I feel “The unity of the free world. a which w onsiderable 
myself in a difficult position because jt was first forged after the second thought. I a e senator trot 
of my personal relationship with the World War, checkmated the Soviet Arkansas has d rtainly 
distinguished Senator. Senator Ful policy of expansion as it was pressed ha | hope he and I can work to 
bright and I have been in the Senate along rigid Stalinist lines.” yether and see inot help the 
together since the elections in 1944, That, as I understand it, is pre State Departme ind the Congr 
and although we belong to different cisely the point the Secretary i i} find an ansyv I ind othes 
parties, we have been close collabo ing. Having been “checkmated,” the erious questio used | recent 
rators in all matters pertaining to Communists are now trying a new ‘@™mmunist 
foreign affairs and equally dangerous and perhap The Secreta tated on Sunday 
| was deeply shocked, therefore, more insidious method of achieving in’ Philade 1 that, wmnportant a 
when the Senator attacked our Se their objective § which have not these Soviet ire, im rthele 
retary of State because of certain off changed one iota—namely, the domi we need C i nicked the 
the-cuff statements which the Secre nation of the entire world. new Soviet ¢ 
tary made at the Friday hearing, and When the Secretary stated on Sun The Senate ( \rkansa 
completely ignored the more com- day in Philadelphia that these re pa I} 
plete statement that the Secretary cent moves have come about “not trength and ess of the Soviet 
made in the Philadelphia speech. | through change of heart, but lb po hould sie 
would not have been shocked if the cause old methods had failed,” | do despair 
Senator from Arkansas differed in not see he is saying anything more | cannot e Senate ( 
the appraisal of world facts from the than what the Senator from Arkan Arkansa hie 
position of the Secretary, but to sas says when he discussed on Mon ol the S« ite a i 
charge that the Secretary of State, day the new—and | quote the Sena irely ere epresentath 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, had actual tor—‘more effective means than the or a aay 
ly misrepresented the facts to the — bluster, threats and blackmail cruck Che Sect | P| 
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delphia went on to say, and | quote: 
‘Meanwhile we have new prob 
7 hese 


without 


lems. will require new ef 


forts, relaxation of the old 
cohesion, resolution, vigilance and 
strength. 

I am sure the Senator from Arkan 
sas and his colleagues will join us 
in supporting these new efforts. 

It we work together, criticize con 
structively, and do not in the future 
permit ourselves in this election year 
to slip into mere acrimony and per 
sonal political attacks over foreign 
policy, we will, God willing, meet 
the serious world problems of today 
and tomorrow with confidence and 


SUCCESS 


Fulbright 


(Continued from page 116) 


the monopoly of nuclear weapons; 
second, a monopoly over the capa 
city to export capital for the use of 
underdeveloped countries, 

In recent years, however, both 
monopolies have been broken by the 


Soviet Union. They have an ever 


increasing arsenal of nuclear weap 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


ons and an ever-increasing capacity 
to deliver them onto their targets. At 
the same time, whether by squeezing 
the living standards of their own 
people or by other authoritarian 
means, apparently they have arrived 
at a position where they can offer 
underdeveloped countries capital and 
technical assistance for their develop 
ment. In short, they now appear to 
be able to imitate the best features 
of American policy and are pressing 
ahead with vigor and determination. 

By no stretch of the imagination 
can these developments mean defeat 
tor Soviet poli y. Quite the contrary. 
The changes in the Soviet Union 
have led directly to a position of 
strength which enables the new lead 
ers to press on with renewed vigor 
the old 


and to do this by more ef- 


toward aim of world do 
minion 
fective means than by following the 
bluster, threats and blackmail crude 
ly employed by the Stalinist regime. 

In Stalinist days America and its 
friends abroad fecognized the dan 
ol overt 


ger aggression, and drew 


together to meet force with force. 


But can they meet the new form of 
Soviet challenge, a challenge which 
was under way long before the 20th 
congress in Moscow? Can we meet 
this more subtle, more astute chal 
lenge if we are told it is not a chal 
lenge but a confession of failure? 
The new strength and boldness o/ 
the Soviet policy should not be the 
occasion for despair, nor should it 
be misrepresented as a sign of fail 
ure. It should cause us carefully to 
reassess Our resources, re evaluate our 
policies, and rededicate ourselves to 
a program of action designed to 
demonstrate by deeds, and not 


words, the superiority of our system 
of society. 

We are deprived of any chance to 
make the right decisions to this end 
if the facts which confront us are 
misrepresented by those who, be 
official 


presumed to know the truth. 


cause of their position, are 


If our common sense can be forti 
fied by the truth, I believe that hu 
man liberty can still prevail over the 


police state of the Soviets. 


«> Has Moscow Repudiated All of Stalin ? 


While danger signals multiply in the 


Middle Fast, France is engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle for Algeria, 
and India persists in its position of 
uncommitment after Mr. Dulles’ visit 


to Nehru 


fastened on 


world attention remains 


Stalin’s 


successors to downgrade their former 


the efforts of 


leader three years after his death. 


Here is one of the most fascinating 
whodunits of modern history—wor 
thy of the phrase Winston Churchill 
once used in describing Russia as “‘a 
riddle wrapped in a mystery inside 


an enigma.” 


As often happens in a baffling situ 
ation for which no one outside the 
ruling circle in Russia can claim to 
have a foolproof explanation, widely 
varying and sometimes contradictory 
theories are rife in the non-Commu 
nist world. Some contend that the 
attack on Stalin launched by Com 
munist party secretary Nikita S. 
Khrushchev and his associates since 
the 20th party congress in February 

an attack which has been mount- 
ing in virulence and wealth of de 
tailed accusations, judging by reports 


of Khrushchev's remarks at a closed 


meeting of Communist party leader 
is due primarily, and perhaps even 


solely, to domestic considerations. 


The Domestic Angle 


The new rulers of the U.S.S.R., it 
is said, sensing a fundamental change 
in the attitudes of the Russian peopl 

particularly opposition to arbitrary 
authoritarianism — had gradually 


worked over the past three years, 
starting right after Stalin’s death, to 
efface the image of the all-powerful 
dictator who had led Russia through 


a critical quarter of a century which 
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included forced collectivization, the 
creation of a powerful industrial base, 
and the miseries and grandeurs of 
World War II. 

Their endeavor, according to this 
theory, is to put an end once and 
for all to the concept of autocrat 
rule by one individual and to estab 
lish firmly in the popular mind the 
theory and 


practice ol “collective 


leadership” as representing a new 
and far more peaceful and humane 


chapter in the history of Russia, 


which has been full of examples ot 


autocracy under Tsars like Ivan the 


Terrible and Peter the Great—both 


of whom Stalin is made to resemble 


by his critics is 


well as under the 


commiussars. At the time, the 


Same 
Russian pe ople are 


back in 


had assumed supreme power, and re 


invited to travel 


time to 


1924, betore Stalin 


turn to the prin iples ot “socialist de 


mocracy” advocated by Lenin, now 


exalted as the true 


fountainhead of 
Russian communism. 


Chis is 


turbulent 


a believable thesis. In the 


period 1927-1953 be 
tween the expulsion and later the 
Trotsky 


death, and 


exile of three year 


Stalin’s 


alter 
Lenin's own 


end the character and 


temper of 
Russian society have profoundly 
changed. A new generation has come 
on the scene which is no longer in 
spired by the fanaticism of the Old 
Bolsheviks or plagued by the doc 
trinal controversies and “deviations 
from the Communist line by the 
right and left wings of the party, 
which even at the height of Stalin’s 
power threatened the stability of the 
Soviet 


state “monolithic’ 


never as 
as it has been described abroad 


The 


technicians, industrial managers and 


new yeneration, in which 


professional experts of all kinds play 


an increasingty important role may 


no longer be willing to accept dicta 


tion by a political leader or group 


of leaders and may demand a hare 


in the authority whicl 


make po 


The reinstatement of pre Stalin Com 


exercise ol 
their contributions 


munists who had 


incurred the di 
tator’s displeasure, the posthumot 

rehabilitation of others no longer |i 

ing, the exoneration of military lead 
ers whose ( hallenge to his Suprema 

Stalin is thought to have feared, a 
seem to indicate a profound readjust 
ment, which in a democratic society 
could be effected by a politica 
of war but in Russia’s circumsta 
had to be initiated from the t i 


Stalin as Symbol 


The attacks on Stalin, so 


can be judged, are directed 


him as an individual ruler th 


the symbol of absolute power 


this surprising. Most of the unde 


developed nations, untouched by 
politic al « x perience ol the West, tend 


to accept the guidance ota 


supreine 


| 
leader, a charismatic personality who 


is thought or said to be endowed 


with more than usual powers ol 


dom and strength 
of Nehru in 


Indonesia, or the 


witness the 


India, of Sukarne 


symbol: 


played by the Emperor in Japar 


Tsarist Russia the Tsar was not 
a human being on the throne, but 1 


“Litthe Father” who, whatever 


faults of his subordinates, coul 


no wrong and would sooner o1 


Save and preserve his 


people And 


may well be that the far-rea 


changes which follow internal 


lution or attainment of nationa 


dependence could not be carried 


without the use of supreme aut! 


ty, more or les bene volent 


This concept ol the indi pe 


leader, this father image, whi 


exist ind ha existed quite 


from the dictatorship ot col 


nism, is not well suited to the 


of a society which ha underyg« ea 


lar reaching transition trom agra! 
nodern 


anism to industrializa 


tion, although possibly by less ruth 
less means and with some considera 
tion for the wishes and interests of 
the people. 


Other Moscow 


observers of the 
scene, however, believe that impor 
tant as the domestic aspects of the 
assault on Stalin may be, its most 
significant long-run effect is intend 
ed for foreign consumption. They 
point out that Stalin is being criti 
cized by his former associates not 
only for his thirst for autocratic 
power, which in his latter years is 
said to have reached the stage of 
plot-phobias about his closest aides, 
but also for what are now denounced 
as great mistakes in foreign policy, 
Hitler 


failure to anticipate Germany's at 
tack on the U.S.S.R. despite precise 


notably his pact with and 


warnings from Western and Soviet 
sources —as well as his 


Soviet 


purge ol 
1937-38 on 


charges of treason, which involved 


army leaders in 
alleged relations with several West 
ern powers. These attac ks, it is be 
lieved, may clear the way for a reori 
entation of foreign policy by the 
U.S.S.R. It is 
regarded as 


new leaders of the 


therefore particularly 
notable that they came on the eve 
of the Khrushchev-Bulganin visit to 
sritain — the first officially paid to 
that country by Russian rulers since 


that of Alexander I after the 


Tsar 
allied victory over Napoleon in 1815. 


If Stalin’s heirs can convince the 


West that ruthless dicta 


the era ol 
torship is over, the door would be 
opened wide to “peaceful coexist 
ence” between Communists and non 
Communists which they have pro 
claimed as their objective for three 
years. Such a change in the interna 
tional climate could have incalcula 
The 
munist coalition built up since the 
1948 
the leadership of the United States, 


ble consequences. non-Com 


Czechoslovak 


coup ol under 


which is already showing fissures 
trom Cyprus to Algeria, from India 
to Indonesia, might disintegrate 

| 


and with it might vanish the series 


Of military bases the West has built 
around the periphery of the U.S.S.R. 


‘| he uncommitted nations whic h 


have been willing to get along with 
Moscow and Peiping but have ob 
jected to the violent methods of com 
munism in Russia might move fur 
ther West 


Western nations themselves 


away from the 


particu 
larly if 
resort to violence on the plea of na 
tional 


aoiny 


interest, as has been 


Sritain 
on Cyprus. The firm rejection 
by European Socialists of. “popular 
tront 


cooperation with local Com 


munist parties reduced, 


might be 
perhaps eliminated, notably in Ger 


And Mosc OW § 


Communists of 


many appeal to the 


Eastern Europe 
might be strengthened rather than 
weakened 


Marshal 
Stalin 


particularly in the case of 
Tito, who has condemned 


; methods since 1948, coniend 


ing that Stalinism represented a per 


version of Leninism. 


The road might then be cleared 
to fulfillment of Khrushchev’s prin 
cipal slogan at the 20th party con 


gress—that there can be many dif 


ferent ways of achieving “socialism,” 
which he claims is on the march to 


world victory. Most important of all, 
by repudiating Stalin’s hold on Rus 


sia, and thereby his influence on 


Communist parties in other coun 


tries, his successors 


would be in a 


position to present Russia abroad as 


a national state, 


pursuing national 


and not primarily Communist in 


terests. Once Russia has assumed 


uch a guise, other great powers 


would find it increasingly difficult to 
bar Moscow from participation in all 
areas of the world where they claim 
to have vital national interests—not 
only Europe and Asia as in the past, 
but the Middle East and Africa today. 


Vera Micneres Dean 


Ghost on Horseback: The Incredible Ata 
turk, by Ray Block. Boston, Little, Brown, 
in association with Duell of New York 
1954. $4.7 
Mu tapha Kema 


ni people as the 


Ataturk is known to 
Father of All the Turks 
vecause he led them from decadent antuiqui 


toward freedom and progress. The au 


thor has written an interesting although 


ensational biography about this fabulou 


dictator, who created a democracy and was 


1 libertine and a tyrant engaged in in 


trigues, treachery and revolution, but also 


was a hero, a brilliant soldier and a dy 


namic leader of his country. 
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